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Annual Meeting of President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


Tne twelfth annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped was held in Washington, D.C., May 7 and 8. 
Delegates representing Governors’ and community 
committees from all States and Territories and guests 
from several foreign countries attended. 





Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Ret., chair- 
man of the President’s Committee, welcomed the large 
gathering. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and James T. O’Connell, 
Under Secretary of Labor, greeted the delegates and 
set the stage for the 2-day meeting. 

“How Delaware Does It” was the theme of the 
principal address of the opening meeting delivered by 
J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware. 

A highlight of this opening session was the presen- 
tation by Vice President Richard M. Nixon of the 
“President’s Trophy” to Dr. Anne H. Carlsen of 
Jamestown, N. Dak., as the ““Handicapped American 
of the Year.” (A detailed account of the achieve- 
ments of this handicapped woman is given on page 3 
of the cover.) 

The Vice President also presented certificates bear- 
ing President Eisenhower's signature to each of the 
five high school essay winners. First prize of $1,000 
went to Barbara Joan Zimmer of Glen Ridge High 
School, Glen Ridge, N.J. The other prizes were 
awarded as follows: Second, $400, Elizabeth O’Brien, 
St. Joseph High School, Somerville, Mass.; third (a 
tie), $250 each, Diane Joy Collins, Coventry High 
School, Coventry, R.I., and Brian O’Leary, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Tex.; and fifth, 


Vice President Nixon is pictured with win- 
ners of the annual NEPH Committee 
essay contest. Right to left: Barbara 
Joan Zimmer, first prize; Elizabeth 
O’Brien, second; Diane Joy Collins, tied 
for third; the Vice President; Brian 
O'Leary, tied for third; and Margaret 
O’Meara, fifth. 








$100, Margaret O’Meara, Lake Charles High School, 
Lake Charles, La. 

This year’s essay contest on “Hiring the Handi- 
capped in Our Town” drew entries from 14,000 high 
school juniors and seniors in 41 States and Territories. 
This was the largest number to compete in the con- 
test in its l1l-year history. Most State winners re- 
ceived cash or merchandise prizes. Several States 
award 4-year college scholarships to the first prize 
State winner. 

Each year:the Disabled American Veterans pro- 
vides the national winners with prize money, trans- 
portation, and living expenses while in Washington. 
The first prize is called the Judge Robert S. Marx 
Award in honor of the first DAV _ national 
commander. 

Each school represented by the national winners 
received a wood and bronze wall plaque. 

The subject for the 1960 essay contest is 
the Handicapped, Passports to Dignity.” 

The afternoon session opened with the showing of 
the film, “Employees Only,” which was the official 
film of the 1958 National Employ the Physically Hand- 
icapped Week (see EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, 
September 1958, page 1). The Paralyzed Veterans of 
America presented a special award, “Employer of the 
Year” to the Hughes Aircraft Company which pro- 
duced this film. 

The annual meeting took on an international flavor 
on the second day when Sir Kenneth Coles, President 
of the International Society for the Welfare of Crip- 
ples, Sydney, Australia, was the principal luncheon 
speaker. In his talk on “Achieving World Under- 
standing,” he graphically described advances in the 
field of rehabilitation throughout the world. 


“Jobs for 


Veterans—Check Your 
GI Training Termination Date 


SOME Korea veterans, in night school or in part- 
time training under the Korean GI bill, may have to 
start accelerating their courses if they want to finish 
by the termination date of their GI training benefits, 
the Veterans Administration advises. 

Under the law, a veteran’s GI termination date is 
8 years from the date of his discharge. But in no event 
can he take GI training beyond January 31, 1965. 
Veterans may not be paid GI educational allowances 
after their termination dates have passed. 

The VA pointed out that a veteran discharged in 
1952 faces a termination date in 1960. The termina- 
tion date for a veteran discharged in 1953 would come 
some time in 1961. 

The VA suggested that veterans taking Korean GI 
bill training check their own individual termination 
dates. If the date is hard upon them, they may want 
to consider accele rating their courses by taking addi- 
tional subjects or going to summer sc hool. This is of 
particular importance to veterans working days and 
going to school at night part-time, since their training 
may extend over several years. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 
change from 


Activity Number or : 
amount Pre- | Yea 
vious | ago 
month 
Employment Service— T otal 
New applications... .. 742, 400 | 8 99 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural . 172, 000 + 36 134 
Nonagricultural 809, 300 | +17 +3] 
Placements: 
Agricultural... . 154, 800 + 36 | 36 
Nonagricultural . 444, 600 +18 | 54 
Men.. 249, 200 24 | 13 
Women... 195, 400 10 23 
Handicapped 22,200 | +19 |} +34 
Counseling interviews 172, 700 4 144 
Individuals given tests. 148, 800 1+ 4 +23 
Employer visits... . 139, 400 +15 4 
State Unemplovment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
tional. . 1,135,800 | —11 37 
Weeks of une mploy ment 
eISSIEME 2 oe, ee ws ee ; 9, 502, 700 —4 3] 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment? .... 2.2... 2, 068, 800 | —12 36 
Weeks compensated 2 8, 660, 400 0 30 
Weekly average bene fici iaries 2 1, 968, 300 -9 34 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
ment 2 ep er OF $30. 38 0 () 
Benefits paid se I $250, 608, 100 0 31 
Funds available as of Mar. 31, 
| .|$6,425,165,200 3 19 
Veterans 3 
Initial claims........... 6, 700 23 -78 
Weeks of unemployment | 
claimed....... eve ; 105, 400 | —12 — 69 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment.......... 23, 200 | —18 -72 
BeweNts AIG... 3... sss $2, 687, 600 | —10 -71 
New applications. . 136,800 | —14 -42 
Referrals, nonagric ultural . 174, 400 | +19 +- 24 
Placements, nonagric ultural.. 98,200 | +18 +-29 
Placements, handicapped. . 8, 900 ie + 41 
Counseling interviews........ 21,900 | —3 | Be 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims...... 13.000 | —4 +4 
Weeks of une mployt ment 
claimed. ane, ; 167, 000 | 4 —12 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment..... ; 37.900 | —4 —15 
Benefits paid... ... $5, 031, 900 +-7 19 


1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the programs based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 3 items exclude UCV claims filed jointly 
with other programs. 

4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 
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By EWDARD L. OMOHUNDRO 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


bien MacazINE, in its January 5, 1959 issue, raised 
the interesting and perhaps somewhat overlooked 
question, “Whatever happened to the veterans?” 

It would appear that most people have a matter-of- 
fact acceptance of the existence of veterans and in 
general have no strong feeling about veterans one way 
or another. Of course, there is the active and dedi- 
cated group represented by the various veterans organ- 
izations who strive to keep the veteran and his needs 
in the public consciousness if not conscience. 

\nd yet this minimal awareness of veterans was not 
always so. During and immediately after World War 
II, most Americans were quite aware of veterans and 
many were disturbed about the impact of their return 
to public life upon the Nation as a whole and upon the 
individual veteran. 

lime recalls this fact sharply. ‘Economist Sumner 
Slichter wrote that ‘in the opinion of many persons,’ 
millions (perhaps 8 million) would find no jobs in an 
economy which, like the service veterans, had to re- 
convert to peacetime production. Afraid that Federal 
subsidies would lure idle vets to the campus, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Robert M. Hutchins warned that 
vets would breed ‘educational hobo jungles.’ Sociolo- 
gist Willard Waller, recalling that World War I vet- 
erans Hitler and Mussolini first recruited veterans, 
WI ominously, ‘Veterans have written many a 
bloody page of history, and those pages have stood 
lorever as a record of their days of anger.’ ” 
ere was anxiety in 1945 and 1946 as the floodtide 
erans surged to civilian life and created, as a 
ium, vast logistical problems. No one was more 
rned than the personnel of the nationwide em- 
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ployment security system. ‘They can remember the 
scurry to organize and reorganize local offices to meet 
the challenge. ‘Ten million servicemen were released 
in one 12-month period. Not all of them rushed to 
the State Employment Services, but a substantial num- 
ber did. At that time, about 75 percent of all male 
applicants were veterans. 

Between July 1946 and June 1947, over 3 million 
veterans filed applications at State Employment Serv- 
ice offices and 4.5 million referrals resulted in over 2 
million placements. Although the wave of veterans 
entering local offices has subsided, there are still a 
substantial number to be helped. At present, about 
35 percent of all male applicants are veterans. 

But what about the veteran today? What is he 
like individually and as a composite? What is the 
relationship between veterans and the State Employ- 
ment Services? 

Employment is the key which explains why veterans 
in the United States did not turn out adversely as so 
many worried persons predicted. Instead veterans are 
the leaders in all walks of life. Today, 3 U.S. Supreme 
Court Justices are World War II veterans and 5 are 
World War I veterans. Government leaders in the 
Senate, the House, and in the executive branch are 
predominantly veterans. 

Time MacazineE shows the way veterans have en- 
tered into business with several concrete examples. 

John Henebry, 40, Air Force Reserve major general, 
learned enough from commanding bombers in the Pacific 
to become the 26-year-old founder of Chicago’s Skymotive, 
Inc. (executive aircraft servicers). Allen J. Lefferdink, 40, 


onetime Nebraska grocer boy, went to midshipman’s school in 
1942, captained subchaser No. 672 on Atlantic convoys, 
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Veterans Employment Service Chief Edward L. Omohundro addresses a training session for State VERs at a meeting in Detroit. 


right: 


Claude L. Kemp, VER for California; Joseph Borus, BES regional director, Chicago; Mr. 
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Left to 
Omohundro; Edward L. Keenan, 


formerly BES deputy director; and John L. Craig, BES regional director, Cleveland. 


came out to build a Rocky Mountain empire of 42 com- 
panies in banking, insurance, and a new luxury hotel. Sit- 
ting in his office under the old 672’s flag, he says: “I run 


my business just like the Navy.” 

The net profit was by no means confined to the poor boy 
who made good; it also blessed many a well-to-do heir appar- 
ent. Among those whom service helped equip for heavy 
jobs waiting back home: Armour’s President William Wood 
Price (artillery captain), Ford’s Vice President Benson Ford 

Air Corps captain), IBM Boss Thomas Watson, Jr. (Air 
Corps pilot). While an aircraft-carrier deck officer in three 
Pacific battles, Indiana’s J. Irwin Miller, 49, gained the con- 
fidence it took to build the family owned Cummins Engine 
Co., Inc., into the largest U.S. maker of truck diesels. Says 
he: “I found out I could hold my own away from home.” 

Charles H. Percy, already making his young man’s mark 
at Chicago’s Bell & Howell Co. (cameras, optical equipment) , 
went on duty in the Navy’s purchasing offices, found th 3 the 
torpedo sight his company was mass producing for the Navy 
was useless. His blunt honesty in forcing fast cancellation 
of the contract so awed company officers that they later 
made him its president at age 29. 

Of course employment was the final reason for the 
undreamed of ease of readjustment from wartime to 
peacetime. But other things—including — bonuses, 
loans, readjustment allowances, and training—helped 
in the transition. The State Employment Services 
were directly or indirectly involved with all of these 
benefits. 

The Employment Services today are working with 
a veteran population that averages 40 years of age. 
But the range is from the young veterans of the Korean 


War to a few Spanish-American War veterans in their 


late seventies. Potentially, the Employment Service 
has around 22,500,000 veteran customers. Actually, 
without a severe depression, only a relatively small pro- 
portion of these would be applicants. 
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The Employment Services face problems and chal- 
lenges. The problems are mainly among the some 
5,600,000 veterans between the ages of 45 and 70. 
During the recent recession, jobs were particularly 
hard to find for unemployed persons in this age group. 
And even though the Nation as a whole bounced 
back economically, employment problems will 
tinue in specific areas. 

The challenge for the Employment Services comes 
in serving. the largest group of veterans—those from 
20 to 45 years of age. The 15,944,000 persons in this 
group are the best educated the United States has ever 
known. And they are better trained and adjusted to 
competitive living than any similar age group the world 
has produced. Colleges and specialty training cen- 
ters burst at the seams with the influx of GI students. 

No fewer than 7,800,000 World War II vets took 
on-the-job or school training, 2,200,000 of them i 
college. There they moved into quonset villages and 
set new high standards of academic achievement. As 
Time says, “They more than doubled the number who, 
by prewar standards, would have been trained for the 
professions: 168,000 doctors and dentists, 105,000 law- 
yers, 93,000 .social scientists and economists, 238,000 
teachers, 440,000 engineers, 112,000 scientists.” 


con- 


“The veterans produced explosions of creative effort,” 
says James F. Mathias, a 79th Division infantryman com- 
missioned on the battlefield in Normandy, who came back to 
screen Yale’s returning GI’s and now helps screen candi- 
dates for the Guggenheim Foundation’s annual awards. 
“The new talents are obvious in the sciences, but they are 
just as great in painting, music, writing, and scholarship.” 
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routine matters, they did still better. Veterans and their 

ves settled down and became the generation to cut the 

irtime divorce rate in half, raise the birth rate 26.2 percent 

a decade, demand that schools teach their Johnnies how 

read. Because unexpected millions of vets got to college, 

ollege education became a near-necessity for their young- 
siers. 

Aided by financing and free education, veterans quickly 
overtook nonvets their own age in earning power (from 15 
percent behind in 1946 to 19.5 percent ahead in 1956). 
(I education boosted incomes enough, reckons the VA, to pay 

ck its $14.5 billion cost in extra income taxes by 1970. 
Vets not only caught up on the old standard of U.S. living 

it became a mighty force in kicking off the postwar boom 

consumer durables by founding the new suburbs, filling 
them with TV sets, home dryers, cars. Cartoonist Bill 
Mauldin, like many of his lesser paid buddies, now treats 
himself to an air-conditioned car. “A few years of physical 
discomfort,’ he explains, “‘are a memorable experience.” In 
final proof of their economic stability, veterans defaulted on 
only 0.8 percent of their Government-insured loans. 


Today’s veteran, with all his favorable background, 
is still in need of assistance from the Employment Serv- 
ice. Most in need are those who did not get special 
training, those who lose their jobs through technical 
and industrial changes, those who suffer disabling acci- 
dents, those who lose jobs because of recessions either 
locally or nationwide, and those who need to be up- 
graded or who failed initially to secure the most suit- 
able job for their abilities. 

This is a long list and it constitutes the “veteran 
merchandise” the State Employment Services have to 
sell. It is a challenge to get the type of job openings 
that are needed. We believe the challenge will be met 
as the Employment Services increase placements in 
managerial, professional, commercial, and skilled jobs. 
The Veterans Employment Service is confident of this 
SUCCESS. 


Not Just “Another Week” 


By CLAUDE L. KEMP 


Veterans Employment Representative for California 


aoa “Hire a Veteran Week” was first suggested, 
it was treated like an unloved and unwanted 
stepchild. But it has now been revived as an annual 
program in California. 

In the spring of 1958, unemployment was high in 
California and younger veterans were feeling the brunt 
of such unemployment because of lack of seniority. 
For this reason, the April meeting of the Hollywood- 
Beverly Hills-Wilshire Veterans Employment Commit- 
tee suggested that a resolution be processed through 
the Southern Area and State Veterans Employment 
Committees requesting the Governor of California to 
declare an “Employment for Veterans Week.” 

Che Hollywood-Beverly Hills-Wilshire Veterans 
Employment Committee is one of the more than 50 
such advisory committees (composed of representa- 
tives of veterans organizations) to the local offices of 
the California Department of Employment. Three 
area committees perform a similar advisory service to 
the area managers. At the State level, the State Vet- 
erans Employment Committee is composed of five rep- 
resentatives of each veterans organization and _ is 
headed by the Department Commanders of The Amer- 
ican Legion, American Veterans of Word War II and 
Korea, Disabled American Veterans, Jewish War Vet- 
erans, Military Order of the Purple Heart, and the 
Ve‘erans of Foreign Wars. In addition, representa- 
tivs of interested government agencies are members 
of the State committee. 

. resolution on “Employment for Veterans Week,” 
adv pted by the Southern Area Veterans Employment 
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Committee, was presented to the annual department 
convention of veterans organizations. There was 
much objection to the plan on the grounds that it 
would be “just another week” with no meaning or that 
it would detract from the activities of National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week. However, 
Governor Knight felt “that the situation of any vet- 
erans who are unemployed should be called to the 
attention of the business and industrial sections of our 
State. In fact, this should be true whether in pros- 
perity or adversity.” He therefore designated “the 
week of September 14-20, 1958, as ‘Hire a Veteran 
Week’ in our State so that the attention of all em- 
ployers can and will be directed to the situation.” 

The Governor’s statement was given widespread 
publication. Its announcement left but a short time 
for preparation, but it was felt that here was a pro- 
gram and job to be done by the local Veterans Em- 
ployment Committees. The staffs of the Employment 
Service Technical Services and Public Information 
Sections of the California Department of Employment 
prepared materials for use of the local Employment 
Service offices and the local Veterans Employment 
Committees. Every medium of publicity was used. 
Mayors, city councils, and county boards of super- 
visors were asked to participate. 

Publicity exceeded all expectations. Seventy-seven 
offices reported articles in various publications, 35 
offices reported radio announcements and 9 réported 
TV coverage, 33 offices reported some special activity 
of their Veterans Employment Committees, 18 offices 
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sent letters to veterans organizations or civic groups, 
17 offices reported local proclamations by mayors, city 
councils, and/or boards of supervisors, and 14 offices 
reported one or more talks or addresses to Civ 
groups. 

The local committees working with the Veterans 
Employment Representatives and staffs of the local 
offices had done their part. But the question re- 
mained, “Had business and industry responded?” 
That question was answered to some degree when 79 
of the local offices reported placing 2,541 veterans in 
jobs in business and industry during the week. The 
total number of veterans placed in nonfarm jobs 
during September was 11,598, some 94 more than 
September 1957—notwithstanding the fact that total 
nonfarm placements for the month were below those 
of September 1957. 


Plans for 1959 Observance 


The results of the Week were given to the State 


Veterans Employment Committee at its meeting in 
October in San Francisco. That committee imme- 
diately endorsed the program as an annual project 


and a subcommittee was appointed to plan for the 
Because of the objection that the 


1959 program. 
project might detract from the Employ the Physically 





Handicapped program, a date in the spring was cor 
sidered most suitable. 

The subcommittee met prior to the January mee 
ing of the State Veterans Employment Committ: 
and, working with staff members of the State er 
ployment security agency, formulated plans for tl 
1959 Week. May 3 to 9 was chosen for the 19 
observance. 

The recommendations of the subcommittee we 
adopted by the State committee with provision tl 
the department employment chairman of each of t! 
veterans organizations serve as vice chairman of t! 
“Hire a Veteran Week” committee. 

The chairman of the State committee recommended 
to Governor Brown that “Hire a Veteran Week” be 
made an annual event in California and on February 
11, 1959, he issued a proclamation. 

Working in cooperation with the committee, the 
Public Information Section and other State agency 
staff members developed a “Hire a Veteran Week” 
publicity kit for use of the local offices and the local 
Veterans Employment Committees. This kit con- 
sisted of : 

Fact sheet for speakers. 

Copy of the story released to the press statewide, 
with a copy of the Governor’s proclamation. 

First open-end local news release (suggest release 


Governor Edmund G. Brown, seated, approves final plans for ‘‘Hire a Veteran Week,’’ May 3-9, as State committee members look on. 
Left to right: Claude L. Kemp, VER for California; Arthur H. Tryon, executive director of the Los Angeles County Veterans 
Service Center (and ‘‘Hire a Veteran’’ chairman); Governor Brown; Harold P. Camp, State commander of AMVETS and chairman 
of the State Veterans Employment Committee; and John E. Carr, Director of the California Department of Employment. 
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The ‘‘Hire a Veteran Week’’ publicity kit shows in top center the design of the television ‘‘station break” slide sent 


to 32 stations throughout California and the 4-page pamphlet for distribution to employers. 


At the bottom 


is a representation of one of four 20-second TV ‘‘spots.”’ 


week of April 12-18, after local proclamations have 
been arranged). 

Sample proclamations—one each for mayor and 
supervisor chairman. 

Second open-end local news release (for release week 

{ April 26—-May 2). 

Three radio spot announcements (2 to 2 
one 50 to 55 seconds). 

A 15-minute radioscript. 

News story for local service club and fraternal or- 
ganization publications. 
mple letter to employers. 

| hird open-end local news release (for release early 
in “Hire a Veteran Week”). 
ecial news releases were prepared and furnished 
to a)»proximately 1,000 trade journals and to 90 labor 
anc 30 veterans’ publications with suggested publica- 
tion in an April issue. A promotional pamphlet was 


prepared for distribution to employers through the 
loca! ES offices. 


5 seconds: 


| Jun. 1959 


Four types of filmstrips which lasted 20 seconds each 
were prepared with accompanying TV station-break 
slides to be used on the 32 television stations through- 
out the State. 

Plans were formulated for the use of 20 large bill- 
boards at strategic points throughout the Los Angeles 
area. 

Another feature of the Week’s activities was to be 
the public presentation of eight awards approved by 
the State committee to outstanding employers and in- 
dividuals. ‘To get statewide coverage, these presenta- 
tions were planned for Hollywood, Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Hayward, and Santa Ana. 

In early April, local committees had received the 
plans and materials and enthusiasm for this year’s 
program was high. With the full endorsement and 
cooperation of the veterans organizations at all, levels, 
we expect that “Hire a Veteran Week” 1959 will be 
highly successful and that the “California Team” will 
be able to mark up another win. 











Lamy Moran, a disabled veteran arm amputee, works as a 
warehouseman in the supply department of the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard. 


IFTEEN years ago in June 1944, the Veterans’ 

Preference Act was enacted into law. This law 
not only brought together under one title, with a 
legislative stamp of approval, the various laws, Ex- 
ecutive Orders, and regulations which had previously 
granted benefits to veterans in Federal employment, 
but it also included several new concepts. 

Hailed by leaders of veterans programs as a pro- 
gressive step in the field of personnel administration 
as giving recognition to veterans’ individual rights, 
the act is the cornerstone on which the Civil Service 
Commission’s veterans’ program is founded. 

The granting of benefits to veterans is not new, 
nor is it unique to the United States. Historically, 
most grateful governments have recognized the sacri- 
fices and contributions made by citizen soldiers in 
defense of their country in time of war. In the 
United States, this recognition dates back to the Revo- 
lutionary War when parcels of land were given to 
soldiers. Preference in consideration for appointment 
to Federal jobs was first recognized by law in 1865, 
some 18 years before passage of the Civil Service Act. 
From this modest beginning, preference in Federal 
employment has grown so that now it is an integral 
part of the Federal merit system and the companion 
of civil service laws. 

The opponents of veteran preference have ex- 
pressed the views that preference is a deterrent to a 
merit system, that it is discriminatory and has no 
place in a public personnel system, and that military 
service is an obligation of citizenship and should have 
no special reward. Proponents, on the other hand, 
express the view that preference strengthens a merit 
system, adds to a public personnel system, and is not 
discriminatory, but rather recognizes that veterans 
as a group fulfilled their obligation of citizenship, lost 
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Veterans Preference 
an 
Civil Service 


By EDWARD H. BECHTOLD, JR. 


Chief, Veterans Service Staff 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 


some measure of economic opportunity, and had their 
careers and home life disrupted. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, upon enactment of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act, expressed the Nation’s 
feeling when he stated: “I believe that the Federal 
Government, functioning in its capacity as an em- 
ployer, should take the lead in assuring those who are 
in the armed services that when they return special 
consideration will be given to them in their efforts to 
obtain employment. It is absolutely impossible to 
take millions of our young men out of their normal 
pursuits for the purpose of fighting to preserve the 
Nation, and then expect them to resume their normal 
activities without having a special consideration shown 
them.” 

What are the preferences that veterans receive in 
connection with Federal and civilian employment? 
They may be summarized as follows: 

1. Points are added to the earned ratings of vet- 
erans after they qualify in competitive civil service 
examinations—5 points for war veterans and 10 points 
for disabled veterans. 

2. Compensably disabled veterans who otherwise 
qualify in examinations have their names placed at 
the top of appropriate civil service registers, unless the 
register is being used to fill professional or scientific 
positions at GS-9 or above. 

3. Veterans are listed ahead of nonveterans with 
the same numerical rating on civil service registers. 

4. Appointments from civil service registers for po- 
sitions of guard, elevator operator, messenger, and 
custodian are restricted to veterans unless veteran 
are unavailable. 

5. In examinations where certain experience is a! 
element of qualification, veterans are given credit fo! 
their military service, either as a continuation of the 
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jo» they left for military service, or for the actual duties 
performed in military service, whichever is to their 
acvantage. 

5. Certain requirements as to minimum age, height, 
and weight, as well as certain educational require- 
ments, are waived for veterans, unless such require- 
ments are necessary for the performance of the duties 
of the position. 

/. Restrictions against permanent employment of 
more than two members of the same family in the 
competitive civil service are waived for veterans. 

8. The requirement that appointments to compe- 
titive positions in the departmental service be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to popula- 
tion is not applicable to veterans. 

9. In making appointments from a civil service cer- 
tificate, an appointing officer cannot pass over a vet- 
eran and select a nonveteran lower on the list unless 
the Civil Service Commission agrees that the reasons 
for passing over the veteran are sufficient. 

10. Disabled veterans can file with the Civil Service 
Commission to reopen an examination which is closed, 
provided a register is about to be established, is still 
in existence, or an appointment has been made from 
such a register in the preceding 3 years. 

11. In reductions in force, veterans with a satisfac- 
tory performance rating have preference in retention 
by having their names placed in a higher retention 
subgroup than employees in the same competitive area, 
under the same type of appointment, and in the same 
grade whose jobs are interchangeable with those of 
the veterans. 

12. Veterans who formerly served under a career 
conditional appointment can be reinstated in a posi- 
tion in the competitive service at any time in the 
future. 

13. Veterans who have completed a probationary 
or trial period must, with certain exceptions, have 30 
days’ advance notice of proposed removal, suspension, 
furlough without pay, or reduction in rank or com- 
pensation and, with certain exceptions, can appeal to 
the Commission from such action for a determination 
on the merits of their case as to whether it promotes 
the efficiency of the service. 


x *k * 


The Veterans Service Staff of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is responsible for administering an effective 
veterans program. ‘Through this office, the veterans 
program in the field is administered by a veterans Fed- 
eral employment representative in each of the Com- 
mission’s 11 regional offices. 

In addition to the enforcement and administration 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act, the Civil Service 
Commission’s veterans’ program has as its goal the 
preferential consideration of qualified veterans in con- 
nection with Federal employment. It does not have 
as its goal the placement of a veteran in every Fed- 
eral job in which a vacancy occurs, as this is incom- 
patible with the merit principle of public employment. 

‘he Commission’s veterans’ program can be defined 
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Paraplegic veteran John Harkins works as a statistical clerk- 
typist in the Registrar's office of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in West Roxbury, Mass. 


best as a program which will “attract, obtain, utilize, 
and retain highly qualified veterans in Federal em- 
ployment in accordance with their ability and with 
due consideration to the preference accorded them by 
law.” The Commission attempts to accomplish these 
objectives through: 

The promotion and coordination of an informa- 
tional and liaison program designed to inform veter- 
ans, veterans organizations, agencies, and the general 
public about all phases of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s activities. 

Cooperation with national veterans organizations 
to promote a counseling service for these organizations 
which includes conducting Federal employment clinics 
in major population centers. 

Assistance to other Commission offices in recruiting 
qualified veterans for placement in Federal jobs 
through normal appointment procedures. 

Promotion of the Commission’s veterans’ placement 
program, including the placement of qualified physi- 
cally handicapped veterans. 

Direction and coordination of a program of assist- 
ance to individual veterans. 

To utilize and retain highly qualified veterans in 
Federal employment is equally as important as to 
obtain them. Approximately 300,000 people enter 
and leave Federal employment each year. The Civil 
Service Commission is providing the leadership to keep 
turnover of Federal employees to a minimum. The 
veterans’ program attempts to assist the Commission 
in this by giving veterans the opportunity to learn, 
demonstrate, and use their highest skills and poten- 
tials in Federal civilian employment. 
plished by: 

Maintaining a liaison program with agency officials 
and veterans organizations designed to encourage uti- 
lization of qualified veterans. 

Directing and promoting a program of assistance to 
individual veterans employed in the Federal service, 


This is accom- 
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working closely with officials of the Commission’s vet- 
erans’ appeal program, and furnishing an advisory 
service to agency officials, veterans organizations, and 
individual veterans. 

Maintaining and directing a program of reemploy- 
ment after military service. 

Is the Program Successful? 

The Civil Service Commission’s veterans’ program 
is only one part of the Federal personnel system ad- 
ministered by the Commission. Therefore, success in 
the veterans’ program is accomplished by the coopera- 
tion and teamwork of all Commission activities to 
obtain and utilize the service of the best qualified per- 
sons available. 

When the Veterans’ Preference Act was passed in 
1944, there were approximately 2,917,000 Federal ci- 
vilian employees in the continental United States; 14 
percent were veterans. This percentage increased to 
41 in 1946. Since that time, the percentage of vet- 
erans has continued to increase gradually... Now, vet- 
erans fill 54 percent of the approximately 2,171,000 
jobs to which veteran preference applies. 

The total number of veterans in Federal employ- 
ment is not completely indicative of the success of the 





Commission’s veterans’ program. What is indicati.e 
and noteworthy is the fact that, even though there is 
no veteran preference in promotion to more responsil |e 
jobs, veterans have received promotions at the rate 
of 23 per 1,000 employees in contrast to 20 promotions 
for nonveterans. Among males, veterans have been 
promoted at the rate of 23 per each 1,000 employevs, 
compared with 13 per each 1,000 nonveterans. 

There is good reason for this. The educational b: 
efits provided under the GI bill have given veterans 
an opportunity to increase their knowledge in many 
fields. More than 1 million Korea veterans have gone 
to college under the GI program. Of this number, 
186,000 majored in business education, 145,000 in en- 
gineering, and 106,000 in education. In the engi- 
neering field, their choice was electrical, mechanical, 
and civil engineering—in that order. 

These graduating students, equipped with the latest 
knowledge in their professions, coupled with the large 
number of veterans who are taking specialized train- 
ing below college level, will form a considerable body 
of tomorrow’s scientific, professional, and skilled per- 
sonnel. The Federal Government will make every 
effort to procure its share of this talent to help run 
its complex organization. 


~ 


Unemployment Insurance Coverage 


Broadened for Veterans 


HE United States, which ever since World War 
II has provided unemployment insurance pro- 
tection to unemployed veterans on a temporary basis, 
is now providing such protection permanently to ex- 
servicemen. The new program of Unemployment 
Compensation for Ex-Servicemen (UCX) has been 
gradually building up in volume, while the most re- 
cent of the unemployment insurance programs for 
veterans (UCV) has gradually been coming to a close. 
At its peak in February 1955, the UCV program 
paid benefits to an average of over 111,000 veterans 
each week. Since that time, the number of benefi- 
ciaries has declined to less than 26,000 for March 1959. 
From the beginning of the UCV program in October 
1952 until the end of March 1959, almost 1.6 million 
different veterans filed claims and some $445 million 
in benefits were paid out for 19.2 million weeks of un- 
ployment. In the current fiscal year, approximately 
$44 million will be paid out in UCV benefits. 
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By REGINALD D. TUMBLESON 


Division of Federal Unemployment Insurance Programs 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Veterans of World War II will remember the 
“52-20” program, provided by title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, which helped fa- 
cilitate their adjustment to civilian life during the 
transition period following active military service. 
This program ended for a great majority of World 
War II veterans in July 1949 (2 years after the official 
end of hostilities). During the Korean conflict, the 
need for the same type of protection became apparent 
Thus, the UCV program, originally provided by title 
IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (now, 38 U.S.C. § 2001-2009) was begun in 
October 1952. 

Under this law, both a flat weekly benefit amount 
and a uniform duration period were established by 
Federal legislation ($26 per week for 26 weeks). 
Generally, the eligibility, disqualification, and other 
pertinent provisions of State unemployment insurance 
laws are applicable to UCV claimants. The program 
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is 1 temporary one and will expire early in 1960. No 
benefits may be paid for any week of unemployment 
beginning after January 31, 1960. 

Only veterans, some part of whose period of active 
service in the Armed Forces occurred after June 26, 
1950, and before February 1, 1955, may be entitled to 
UCV benefits. 

Meanwhile, following the official end of the Korean 
conflict on January 31, 1955 (by Presidential procla- 
mation), other young men and women were entering 
the Armed Forces. As these individuals left civilian 
jobs to go into military service, they normally lost 
rights to unemployment insurance which they had ac- 
quired in their civilian employment. As long as their 
military service was excluded from unemployment in- 
surance coverage, they did not acquire any new rights 
to such protection. 

Service in the Armed Forces thus put the ex-service- 
men at a disadvantage in acquiring unemployment in- 
surance protection, compared with individuals who 
remained in civilian life. Moreover, under compul- 
sory military service, most servicemen had no choice 
but to serve in the armed services, yet when their pe- 
riods of military service ended, they faced the problem 
of income maintenance while they were seeking civilian 
jobs. 

This plight led the “Bradley Commission” (the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Venerans’ Pensions), in 1956, 
to recommend a permanent program of unemployment 
insurance for ex-servicemen comparable with the pro- 
tection afforded other unemployed workers covered 
by State and Federal unemployment insurance laws. 

The Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, the Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security, and the major veterans organizations 
supported the principle of extending such protection 
to all eligible ex-servicemen. This activity culminated 
in the passage by Congress of Public Law 85-848—the 
Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958, signed by President Eisenhower on August 28, 
1958. 

The UCX program thus established is more of an 
extension of the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees program—UCFE—than it is an 
extension of a temporary veterans program. The 
UCX Act of 1958 was passed as an amendment to title 
XV of the Social Security Act which established the 
UCFE program. The new program, like the UCFE 
program, is integrated into the overall unemployment 
insurance function of the Federal-State employment 
‘ecurity program. It follows the long-range trend of 
extending unemployment insurance coverage to 
workers who previously have not been offered this 
protection. 

Benefits under the UCX program may be paid to 
an individual who 

|. Has actively served in the Armed Forces for a 
per'od of 90 or more continuous days (or less than 90 
days if the separation was due to an actual service- 
inci rred injury or disability) ; 
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2. Began a period of active service after January 31, 
1955, or if he began service on or before that date, 
terminated such period of service after October 27, 
1958; 

3. Was discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable, did not receive a bad conduct 
discharge, or, if an officer, did not resign for the good 
of the service; and 

4. Met the eligibility requirements of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law of the State in which he first filed 
a claim for benefits after the last separation from ac- 
tive military service. 

Benefits under the UCX program are based on the 
ex-serviceman’s military earnings, adjusted to include 
certain allowances received by military personnel. ‘The 
military wages are determined on the basis of a sched- 
ule of remuneration established by the Secretary of 
Labor for each service pay grade. For example, the 
schedule provides $244 per month as the remuneration 
of a private first class, Army (pay grade E-3). ‘Thus, 
the wages per month from the schedule multiplied by 
the number of months of service in the base period 
determines the amount of UCX wages to be used in 
a claim. These wages are combined with any other 
State-covered or Federal civilian earnings applicable 
to the base period of the State in which the UCX 
claim is filed. 

Ex-servicemen who file UCX claims qualify for ben- 
efits under the same terms and conditions and are paid 
benefits in the same amounts as persons who qualify 
on the basis of State-covered or Federal civilian wages. 
The basic maximum weekly benefit amounts range in 
various States from $26 to $45, and maximum duration 
of benefits range from 16 to 30 weeks in a benefit year. 
Generally, an ex-serviceman who held the grade of 
private first class, Army (pay grade E-3), with con- 
tinuous service in the base period, may receive the 
maximum weekly benefit amount in 19 States and 
within $3 of the maximum in an additional 11 States. 
He also is entitled to maximum duration of benefits in 
all States (based on the provisions of State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws as of December 31, 1958). 

Since the UCX program began in October 1958, the 
average number of ex-servicemen receiving benefits 
each week has increased steadily to a total of 67,000 
in March 1959. In this period, a total of some 160,000 
different ex-servicemen have filed claims and about 
$31.5 million in benefits have been paid out for over 
1.0 million weeks of unemployment. By the end of 
this fiscal year, it is expected that a total of $55 million 
will have been paid out in UCX benefits. 








Next Month... 


Approaches to 
Improved Local Office Operatioris 
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From the Veterans Organizations . . . 





VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Omar B. Ketchum 


Director, National Legislative and Rehabilitation Services 


HE services provided by the Federal-State em- 

ployment security system, together with those pro- 
vided by the Veterans Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights, make it 
unnecessary for the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
maintain a nationwide service of paid employment 
officers who register veteran applicants and seek out 
employers. The VFW organization is well satisfied 
with the employment and counseling service provided 
by the public employment service. We are not 
always satisfied with the amount of funds provided 
by the Congress to operate this service and, at times, 
we try to dissuade the Congress from applying re- 
ductions either in original or supplemental appro- 
priations. 

The VFW employment program has been designed 
to cooperate with, and utilize to the fullest extent, 
the employment services provided by the nationwide 
system established under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
With the exception of an Employment and Civil Serv- 
ice Section in our Washington office, the employment 
work of our organization on the department and post 
level is largely voluntary. 

In a few instances, paid department service officers 
may handle occasional employment problems, but most 
of their effort is a labor of love. Department and 











Omar B. Ketchum, director of National Legislative and Rehabil- 
itation Services, VFW, discusses the status of veterans affairs 
with U.S. Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan. 
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post employment officers know about the special serv- 
ices available to veterans at the Employment Service 
local offices, the State veterans employment service 
office, and the regional offices of the Bureau of Vet- 
erans Reemployment Rights and are urged to work 
with those offices in helping to find suitable employ- 
ment for veteran applicants. 

The Veterans Employment Service keeps veterans 
in general, and veterans organization leaders in par- 
ticular, informed as to the employment rights of 
veterans and the services available to the veterans 
seeking employment. The Veterans Employment 
Representatives wark closely with Employment Serv- 
ice offices to see that veteran applicants for employ- 
ment receive preference in registration and referrals 
in accordance with Federal law. 

The Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights 
makes certain that veterans and veterans organiza- 
tion leaders are kept informed as to the reemploy- 
ment rights of veterans returning from military serv- 
ice. In addition, they work closely with U.S. district 
attorneys to make certain that returning veterans who 
wish to go back to work for their former employers 
are given every opportunity to do so. 

In addition to cooperating with the various Em- 
ployment Service offices to obtain maximum consider- 
ation for unemployed veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars constantly studies the strength and weakness 
of the Employment Service and from time to time 
makes recommendations to the Congress and/or the 
Labor Department for expansion and improvement. 
The economic pendulum which swings from minimum 
to widespread unemployment determines, to a large 
extent, the expanding and leveling-off needs of the 
Service. The unemployment picture in the last quar- 
ter of 1958 and the first quarter of 1959 has created 
concern in the Congress, the administration, and labor 
groups because of continued heavy unemployment in 
some areas. 

At the 1958 national convention in New York, the 
VFW adopted 23 resolutions dealing with employment, 
particularly employment in the Federal civil service. 
Many of these resolutions seek to block further “‘chip- 
ping away” at preference for veterans in the Federal 
Government and propose an aggressive attack along 
all veterans’ preference fronts in the Federal civil 
service. 

As evidence of the concern over the continued fail- 
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u - of some Federal officials to strictly observe veter- 
als ’ preference laws and regulations, a VFW resolu- 
tion, now in bill form, would apply fines and impris- 
onment for those Federal officials who knowingly and 
willfully ignore veterans’ preference. Other resolu- 
tions call for adequate funds to maintain a strong and 
competent Bureau of Employment Security, Veterans 
Employment Service, Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights, and Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. 

One resolution favors reemployment rights for all 
ex-servicemen who have entered the Armed Forces 
since January 31, 1955, and another resolution would 
provide for a veterans’ reemployment rights program 





IF TEEN years ago, Congress enacted Public Law 

346, the so-called GI bill of rights. In 1952, the 
major provisions of this legislation were extended to 
veterans who served in the Korean conflict. These 
laws contained three major benefits designed to as- 
sist veterans in their readjustment to the civilian labor 
force. One was a program of education and train- 
ing at Government expense. Another provided for 
an effective job counseling and employment placement 
service. ‘The third assured veterans of an income 
during periods of involuntary unemployment. Legis- 
lation was also enacted to enable veterans to return 
to their preservice employers with all rights and bene- 
fits they would have acquired had they not gone into 
service. 

\s the direct result of these beneficial laws, vet- 
erans have become the best educated, the best trained, 
and probably the best occupationally adjusted group 
of workers in the history of the United States. As 
the best educated and the best trained, veterans now 
command the best wages according to Census Bureau 
surveys which show the median income of veterans 
to be substantially above that of nonveterans in the 
sale age groups. 

Favorable as this picture seems to be, no one, par- 
ticularly veterans organizations and those engaged in 
employment activities on behalf of veterans, should 
be lulled into the erroneous impression that employ- 
ment problems of veterans have been solved for all 
times. “The last year has vividly portrayed how 
quickly the economic picture can change. Veterans 
of Detroit, Providence, Chicago, and hundreds of 
othr cities and towns have seen and felt the devas- 
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to be extended to all separation centers. Still an- 
other resolution urges that the Department of Labor 
publish and maintain status of availability of veterans 
in the labor market to help provide more adequate data 
to the end that veterans will be pictured as a segment 
of our labor force on a separate and identifiable basis. 

The work of the U.S. Employment Service, the Vet- 
rans Employment Service, the Bureau of Veterans Re- 
employment Rights, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
should never “sag” until all veterans who are willing 
and able to perform useful service within their maxi- 
mum capabilities have found such employment. It 
will continue to be the objective of the VFW to work 
and serve toward that goal. 


AMVETS 


John R. Holden 
National Service and Legislative Director 


tating effect of weeks, and even months, without work. 
The recession has clearly pointed up the need for 
AMVETS’ continuing interest in and emphasis upon 
employment services and related programs. 

Counseling and placement services are being taxed 
as never before as they face the problems posed 
by the aging veteran and his adjustment to technolog- 
ical changes in industry and the wonders of automa- 
tion. Meanwhile, Korea veterans, armed with new 
knowledge and skills acquired through education and 
training under the GI bill, are entering the labor mar- 
ket in increasing numbers. 

All of this adds up to new challenges for the State 
Employment Services. Over the years they have dem- 
onstrated a remarkable ability to cope with unusual 
situations. Undoubtedly, the most dramatic example 
of their proficiency was the manner in which the re- 
turning World War II veteran population was inte- 
grated into the productive labor force following the 
mass demobilization of that time. We are confident 
that current problems will be solved with the same 
proficiency. 

Inherent in AMVETS’ demands upon the Employ- 
ment Services for continuing attention to the special 
needs of veterans is the recognition that we too have 
an obligation in this field. The most recent AMVETS 
national convention adopted a broad program de- 
signed to assist the Employment Services in carrying 
out their program for veterans. First, the program 
endorses those Department of Labor programs that 
assist veterans in the field of employment, including 
counseling, placement, reemployment, apprentice 
training, and unemployment insurance services. Sup- 
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port of adequate appropriations to administer these 
essential services has already been voiced to congres- 
sional committees now considering budget requests for 
the 1960 fiscal year. 

We have recently published an employment manual 
which provides the AMVET post employment officer 
the necessary guidelines to establish a workable em- 
ployment program at the local level in cooperation 
with the local employment office. A forceful mandate 
from the national convention instructs all department 
commanders to visit the offices of the State Employ- 
ment Services with a view to coordinating the 
AMVET program with the Government agency re- 
sponsible for administering services in this field. 

At the same time, we strongly urge the local VER 
to contact the AMVET posts in his area and acquaint 
the members with the services his office renders. The 
State veterans employment representatives do a tre- 
mendous job of assisting AMVET posts in their em- 
ployment programs, but they cannot possibly visit all 
posts with the frequency necessary to stimulate inter- 
est in an employment program. So the local VER can 
help AMVETS and himself by becoming acquainted 
with the local post. 

An attractive award has been designed for use by 
AMVET posts to present to employers for outstanding 
contributions to the welfare of veterans in the employ- 
ment field. 

These are but the highlights of AMVETS current 
efforts to assist the Employment Services in providing 
the best possible service to the Nation’s veterans. The 
outstanding efforts of the Bureau of Employment Se- 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Clarence W. Bird 
Director, National Economic Commission 


ERSONNEL in local offices of State employment 

security agencies are familiar with The American 
Legion’s “13 Point Employment Program.” And I 
should like to take this opportunity of expressing The 
Legion’s appreciation to the men and women of the 
local employment offices for their continued coopera- 
tive efforts in finding jobs for veterans. 

Veterans constitute such a large proportion of the 
Nation’s work force—about 45 percent of all men in 
the civilian labor force are veterans—that they are 
always affected immediately by any changes in the 
economy. 

As the result of mounting inflationary pressures and 
technological shifts during the past year, coming on 
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John R. Holden, Natidnal Service and Legislative Director of 
AMVETS, addressing the Interstate Conference of State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies. 


curity, its Veterans Employment Service, and the State 
employment security agencies warrant the continuing 
support and assistance of all organized veterans. 





the heels of a recent recession, we have seen great 
gyrations in the national employment picture. It 
appears that, except for a few highly specialized skills 
and professions, the coming year will be one in which 
employers in general can and will be more selective 
in their hiring policies than in most recent years. 
Competition for jobs will continue to be intense. 
But veterans in general should be in a favorable posi- 
tion to meet this competition. Some 10,500,000 vet- 
erans of World War II and of the Korean war have 
completed training under the GI bill of rights and 
the companion Korean bill, sponsored by The Amet- 
ican Legion. 
Veterans of World War II and Korea constitute 
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ut 90 percent of all veterans in the civilian labor 
force. They are largely within the age group for whom 
er ployment opportunities are most favorable. 

[owever, this is not true for all veterans. We of 
The Legion, on the basis of statistics available to us, 
estimate 1,666,000 jobless veterans out of a total un- 
el ployment of close to 5 million. Of these, 666,400 
are under 45 years of age; 488,800 between 45 and 
54; 427,500 are 55-64; and the remaining 83,300 are 
65 or over. 

During the past year alone, your offices throughout 
the country received nearly 2.5 million new veteran 
employment applications. More than 156,000 came 
from disabled veterans. 

More than two-fifths of all nonfarm placements of 
men were veterans. Many of these who are still un- 
employed will continue to have difficulty in getting 
jobs. ‘These represent a continuing challenge to you 
and to us. 

This year the Economic Commission is emphasizing 
the program of special services to “older veteran 
workers.” Your own statistics indicate that a large 
number of job openings have upper age limits of 35 
or less. More than 41 percent of job openings bar job- 
seekers age 45 or over, and 1 out of every 2 jobs has 
an age limit under 55. 

What does this mean to the veterans ‘of America? 
How does this affect those of World War I? The 
average age of World War I veterans is 64. This 
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means that many of those who helped defend our 
country in 1917-18 are now at usual retirement age 
or older. With the inevitable advance of time, the 
average age of 40 has been reached by World War II 
veterans. Hence, they, too, are rapidly approach- 
ing employment age barriers held by some employers. 

The problem of unemployment among older workers 
is being continually emphasized. The American 
Legion at its 1958 national convention in Chicago 
went on record in support of providing progressive 
leadership on all levels in this vital area as has been 
done in combating discrimination in the employment 
of the physically handicapped. 

The American Legion’s Executive Committee, at 
its meeting last fall, adopted resolutions formulating 
the program to give nationwide recognition to older 
workers. ‘The first annual “Employ the Older Worker 
Week” was held in the first week of May, at which time 
every State scheduled special observances in their 
communities. 

Under the sponsorship of our National Economic 
Commission, awards and citations will be authorized 
for employers who retain and hire older workers. 
Through this program, our more than 17,000 posts 
will organize a broad educational campaign to obtain 
the support of management, labor, and the general 
public for job opportunities for older workers, espe- 
cially veterans. 

We hope our program will help the Nation’s older 
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ce W. Bird, director of the National Economic Commission of The American Legion, speaks before a dinner meeting of that 
organization. 
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veterans to make substantial contributions to the na- 
tional economy and therefore strengthen America’s 
position as a world power. With our Nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity and technological superiority being 
challenged, it behooves us to utilize our manpower 
fully. Employment of older workers may well give 
us a decisive margin in this struggle for world lead- 
ership. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


John W. Burris 
National Director of Employment Relations 


HERE do we stand? Now 14 years after “our” 

war ended, we veterans of World War II think 
this is a very pertinent question. The general public 
had not forgotten that great conflict when the Korean 
hostilities arose, yet we could discern a diminishing 
interest in our welfare even then. And with the pass- 
ing of the years, our problems have not diminished 
they have increased. 

The members of the Disabled American Veterans 
neither look back with satisfaction, nor to the future 
with despair. When Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMCR (Ret.), assumed the duties of National 
Commander of the DAV in 1956, he stated “no mem- 
ber of the DAV will be without a job—the chapter 
will see to that!” Through his able leadership, we 
set up an employment program of which we are quite 
proud. 

Through the efforts of members of the DAV and 
the staff of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped (of which Gen- 
eral Maas is chairman), a comprehensive handbook 
was prepared for Department and Chapter Employ- 
ment Relations Officers in the DAV. It urged all 
State departments and local chapters to appoint an 
employment relations chairman. This officer—along 
with the local office veterans employment representa- 
tive of the State Employment Service, the veterans 
Federal employment representative in the Civil Serv- 
ice regional offices, and the committees of the Gov- 
ernor and mayors on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped—has a responsibility to see that every 
unemployed disabled veteran who is physically quali- 
fied is placed in a job which he or she can fulfill 
satisfactorily. 

We feel that if the suggestions contained in our 
employment handbook were adopted by all of our 
local chapters, cooperating closely with the Employ- 
ment Service, particularly the Veterans Employment 
Service, much more could be accomplished. 
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We of The Legion know that we can count on the 
continued cooperative efforts of employment security 
personnel to the end that veterans will receive a 
maximum of job opportunity. We salute you, anc 
especially those of you in the Veterans Employmeni 
Service, for your aggressive and continuing efforts in 
behalf of all veterans in the field of employment. 





To illustrate the intense interest of the National, 
Department, and Chapter Commanders of the DAV, 
as well as the membership as a whole, in the subject 
of employment, we quote the following resolutions 
adopted at our DAV national convention in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in August 1958: 

WHEREAS, it is the policy of the Federal Government to 


assume responsibility for the rehabilitation and welfare of 
its veterans, and, 

WHEREAS, because of the changes in the economic pat- 
tern, employment in one area is not, and never will be, a 
stable condition but exceeds local and State boundaries, and 

WHEREAS, the Disabled American Veterans have al- 
ways cooperated with the Veterans Employment Service to 
provide full employment for all disabled veterans who are 
employable, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the DAY, in con- 
vention assembled, that we recommend that the Veterans 
Employment Service be continued as a Federal operation, 
adequately staffed, to assure all veterans the maximum job 
opportunities in the field of gainful employment and the 
enactment of additional legislation, if necessary, to assure 
that sufficient funds are appropriated to attain such objec- 
tives. 


On the subject of adequate appropriations for Fed- 
eral and State Veterans Employment Services, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, it has been the long-established policy of the 
DAV to promote a maximum employment program for vet- 
erans, and 

WHEREAS, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, provides for the establishment of facilities for 
adequate counseling, and placement service to all veterans, 
and 

WHEREAS, the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Veterans Employment Service have been mandated to carry 
out these policies as provided in the GI bill, as amended, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the DAV, 
in convention assembled, give full support to the Federal 
and State agencies in their desire to better serve the employ- 
ment needs of veterans, and to urge the Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to enable these agencies to do ade- 
quately the job so necessary to the security and welfare of 
veterans. 
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National Director of Employment 
Relations John W. Burris (sec- 
ond from right) meets with offi- 
cials of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped to dis- 
cuss mutual problems.  Chair- 
man of the President’s Commit- 
tee, Gen. Melvin J. Maas, is on 
Mr. Burris’ right; David F. Schlot- 
haver (left) and Tom Greening 
(right) are chairman and secre- 
tary (respectively) of the 
Disabled Veterans Committee. 


DAV’s concern with reference to the older worker 
problem is covered by the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the average age of World War I veterans is 
approximately 62, and 

WHEREAS, these and other unemployed veterans over 45 
years of age are experiencing extreme difficulty in finding 
jobs for which they are useful, and 

WHEREAS, this situation is brought about by the hiring 
attitude and policy of many employers who wrongly indi- 
cate that age does not permit adaptability in employment and 
allegedly slows up the production lines, and 


WHEREAS, it is common knowledge that our mature vet- 
erans, through their prior experience in industry, bring to 
a new job practical knowledge that only age itself can 
accumulate, and 

WHEREAS, this employment condition is a serious threat 
to two of the most available resources, the human being as 
well as our national economy, and 
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WHEREAS, public or private employment should afford 
employment opportunities to all who are qualified and desire 
employment if there are suitable jobs available without 
imposition of an arbitrary maximum age limit, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the DAV, in con- 
vention assembled, that a national intensified educational 
program be enacted with sufficient funds to be appropriated 
by the Congress of the United States to enable the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor to carry out the purposes of this program. 

As Edward L. Omohundro, Chief of the Veterans 
Employment Service, stated in an address last 
autumn, what the disabled veteran wants first and 
foremost is a job. A survey conducted by the service 
officers of the DAV some time ago proved conclu- 
sively that Mr. Omohundro was right in assuming 
that the disabled veteran is more interested in a job 
than a compensation check. 


Nerviné Veterans in Canada 


By D. R. SNIDER 


Employment Specialist, Veterans 
Canadian National Employment Service 


THE Canadian Government program for the re- 

stablishment of ex-servicemen and women was 
desivned to provide the war veteran with every pos- 
sible aid in his rehabilitation into civilian life. The 
two covernment departments most vitally concerned 
in ths matter are the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and ‘e National Employment Service of the Unem- 
ployrent Insurance Commission. The Department 
of \‘erans Affairs is responsible for the administra- 
tion | all legislation concerning veterans of all wars 
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in which Canada participated and the National Em- 
ployment Service has been delegated the responsibility 
on employment matters. 

Employment in many cases is the cornerstone of the 
veterans’ immediate and continued re-establishment, 
and it is the aim and purpose of the National Employ- 
ment Service to find suitable employment for all em- 
ployable veterans, and to render other necessary as- 
sistance to the veteran on behalf of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. This combined service is given. 
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through some 200 local offices operated by the Na- 
tional Employment Service in every city and most 
large towns, under the administrative supervision of 
five strategically located regional offices. 

Actual service to the veteran is generally given at 
the local office where he calls to register for employ- 
ment, to file a claim for unemployment insurance, for 
counseling, or to obtain information on veterans’ bene- 
fits available through the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. In this regard, the objectives of the local 
office service are threefold: First, to see that all the 
facilities of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion are extended to the veteran; second, to exercise 
preference in referral to employment for those who are 
entitled to it; and third, to advise and assist him in 
respect of the facilities available through the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

With regard to employment service to the veteran, 
it is the policy of the Commission to supplement the 
regular employment service by naming specific officers 
who have direct responsibility for providing this spe- 
cial service to veterans. Thus, each local office has 
at least one veterans officer on its staff who devotes 
either full or part time to veterans work, depending 
on the volume of veteran traffic through the office. 

The veterans officer is usually a veteran, if it is found 
possible to name someone so qualified from the local 
office staff. This, in itself, helps to insure that vet- 
erans receive a sympathetic hearing. In addition to 
the veterans officer, all members of the local office 
staff are required to assist in implementing the policy 
of assistance to veterans. All employment officers in 
a local office are familiar with veterans legislation, 
the work of the Department of Veterans Affairs gen- 
erally, and are well versed in employment practices 
and procedures. 


May Go Above Local Level 


While service to a veteran is usually provided at a 
local office, it does not necessarily stop at that point, 
as facilities are available to carry a case through to 
the regional level or, on occasion, to the head office. 
Such action may be required if the necessity for fur- 
ther investigation is recognized or if referral to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, the Department of 
National Defence, or to any other government depart- 
ment is involved. 

Preference in referral to employment is a major con- 
cession granted to certain veterans and probably is 
the main factor in the successful re-establishment of 
the veteran. This preference in referral to jobs by 
the National Employment Service is accorded to the 
veteran who served overseas in the 1914, 1939, or 
Korean Wars, or to those in receipt of a disability 
pension. This preference in referral is of paramount 
importance in the placement of veterans because, in 
practice, it results in exposing veterans to jobs ahead 
of other applicants. This principle is scrupulously 
observed by placement officers at local offices and 
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wholeheartedly supported by the vast majority of 
employers. 

Changes in veterans legislation in Canada enacted 
during 1958 liberalized many existing benefits. One 
example was the increasing of War Veterans Allow- 
ances, both to single and married veterans, as well as 
increasing the ceiling on allowable other income. In 
addition, the Act was extended to include several other 
groups of veterans not previously eligible. Disability 
pensions were also increased to bring the total dis- 
ability pension to $150 monthly, with an additional $50 
for the pensioner’s wife. 

Many more legislative changes help veterans to meet 
financial emergencies. Each change brought an addi- 
tional number of veterans to the National Employment 
Service offices, where they were counseled as to how 
the new legislation affected them individually. Those 
who were found eligible were assisted in filing claims 
with the proper authority. 


Need for Latest Legislative Information 


Close liaison with the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs is, of course, necessary in keeping up to date on 
new legislation. A method used extensively to keep 
abreast of new developments is to hold refresher 
courses periodically under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs. In these courses, vet- 
erans officers of the National Employment Service 
meet with Department of Veterans Affairs officials at 
their district headquarters to attend a 2-day school 
conducted by that Department’s specialist officers. 

During the session, intensive instruction is given on 
new legislation and regulations. ‘This insures that 
legislation is brought to the attention of all field off- 
cers. It also provides a medium for the exchange of 
ideas between the two departments of government 
which arg most vitally concerned with the welfare of 
the veteran. The refresher course is kept as informal 
as possible, consistent with holding to a tight agenda 
and allowing time for question periods. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs makes available not only wel- 
fare officers but specialists—administrative, legal, or 
medical—for consultation on points which may come 
up during discussion or to answer technical questions. 

In addition to the formal training sessions, there 
may also be opportunities for the veterans officers to 
visit Department of Veterans Affairs treatment or 
other units which provide specialized services. This 
is particularly of value to veterans officers located at 
a distance from a Department of Veterans Affairs dis- 
trict office, who might otherwise never have the op- 
portunity of observing the operating end of veterans 
welfare work. Veterans officers also become person- 
ally acquainted with Department of Veterans Affairs 
officials with whom they must work closely. ‘These 
are some of the valuable byproducts of each course. 

The functions and duties of the veterans officer in 
relation to the placement of veterans in employment 
are varied. He is charged with the responsibility of 
organizing and supervising the work of the veterans 
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unit in the local office; of checking on the application 
of veterans preference in referral; of engaging in 
public relations work and, to a limited extent, in 
envaging in employer contact work to promote the 
employment of veterans; and of interviewing, coun- 
seling, and assisting unemployed veterans who, for 
various reasons, may be difficult cases for placement. 

\s indicated earlier, a veteran is usually registered, 
reierred to employment, and placed by the unit place- 
ment officer in the National Employment Office re- 
sponsible for the group of occupations in which the 
veteran is registered. It must be emphasized that it 
is only in the difficult cases of employment that the 
veteran is interviewed by the veterans officer. Thus, 
the full facilities of the National Employment Serv- 
ice are available to the veteran, with specialized service 
provided when required. 

However, in other matters concerning Department 
of Veterans Affairs benefits, etc., the veteran does, of 
course, report to the veterans officer for service and 
assistance. Department of Veterans Affairs benefits 
are classified briefly as Re-establishment Credits, Sol- 
diers Settlement, Veterans Land Act, Soldiers Insur- 
ance, Pensions, Treatments, Children’s Education 
Fund, Benevolent Fund, Welfare and Assistance Fund, 
etc. In localities where a Department of Veterans 
Affairs district office is maintained, the veteran can 
apply direct to that office, or, following an interview 
with the veterans officer of the National Employment 
Service. In other centers which do not have a De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs representative, the Na- 
tional Employment Service office is the agency which 
serves the veteran. 

Another class of ex-servicemen, whom the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs does not classify as a vet- 
eran under the ordinary sense of the word, is a man 
who enlisted in any branch of the Canadian Armed 
Services subsequent to the cessation of hostilities in 


the 1939 or Korean Wars, or, if during these wars, did 
not serve overseas. On discharge, for reasons of un- 
suitability, medical, or expiration of term of service, 
although not eligible for the classification of veteran, 
he may require assistance in finding employment. 

Many of these servicemen—officers, noncoms, or in 
the ranks—may have enlisted direct from school and 
never had any employment other than in one of the 
branches of the Armed Forces. The National Em- 
ployment Service has a responsibility in assisting to 
establish these men on “civvy street.” As many of 
them are unfamiliar with the employment service avail- 
able to them, steps are being taken to introduce them 
to the nearest National Employment Service office on 
discharge. This is accomplished through a pre-release 
interview by a Department of National Defence per- 
sonnel officer and the completion of a form by that 
officer. This form contains pertinent data concern- 
ing the dischargee, particularly occupational experi- 
ence gained and courses taken during service which 
might assist him in qualifying for civilian employment. 

The completed form is forwarded to the National 
Employment Service office of the applicant’s choice 
to await the dischargee’s subsequent call and registra- 
tion foremployment. Although this is a new venture, 
it is expected that ex-servicemen with no civilian work 
history will benefit appreciably through this effort of 
the National Employment Service. 

The veterans officers also work in close cooperation 
with veterans organizations such as the Canadian Le- 
gion. This organization keeps a watchful eye on all 
matters affecting the welfare of its veteran members 
and their rights as veterans. Relations with the Le- 
gion have been most cordial through the years, with 
many National Employment Service officers serving 
as active members of a local branch of the Legion, 
participating in such activities as the biennial Do- 
minion Convention either as delegates or observers. 


New BES Publication on Older Workers 


“Employing Older Workers—A Record of Employers’ Experience,” soon to be released by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, contains condensed narrative illustrations, drawn from actual experience, of employer 


practices and policies in the employment of older workers. 
keeping them on the job, and terminating their employment. 
employment problems and their performance abilities as indicated in recent studies. 


It covers such activities as hiring older workers, 
It also includes a discussion of older worker 
The booklet is presented 


in popular style with extensive use of pictures and other illustrations. 
The booklet was prepared as an aid to personnel throughout the employment security system and elsewhere 


in helping to convince employers of the desirability of hiring older workers. 


tool for local office personnel. 


practiced against older workers in the hiring process. 


restriction. 


It will also be used as a training 


The need for this kind of publication arises largely from the discrimination 
A majority of job openings carry some sort of age 
As a result, older workers usually do not get their fair share of jobs. 


Once unemployed, they 


have greater difficulty than younger workers in getting placed. ; ; 
Part of the employment difficulties of older workers stems from misconceptions about their work char- 


icteristics. 


Claims have been made that older workers are less productive, that they cannot adjust to new 


nethods and techniques, that they are a greater accident and sickness risk, or that adding them to the payroll 


icreases company retirement plan costs. 


The facts, based in part on Department of Labor studies and on 


idependent testimony of employers, are that the work performance and work habits of older workers com- 


ire favorably with those of younger workers. 


The publication is scheduled to come off the press around mid-June. 


Copies will be distributed to local, 


tate, and regional offices of the employment security system. Additional copies will be on sale at the 
overnment Printing Office at a price to be announced later. 
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The New Mexico Experience ... 


oreifn Labor Program Gets Assist From 
“Do-It-Yourself” Committees 


By L. A. WEST 


Farm Placement Representative 
Region IX, Denver 


HE expression “do it yourself” is usually asso- 

ciated with hobbies or handy husbands. It may 
mean building a cabinet, putting up a shelf, or re- 
pairing a cement sidewalk just for kicks—or to save 
time or money. 

In a much broader sense and in a much bigger 
and more complicated job, this “handyman” tech- 
nique is becoming an important tool in building com- 
pliance with Public Law 78 under which workers 
from Mexico enter the United States to supplement 
the domestic farm labor force. Evolving naturally 
out of personal pride and individual efforts, this self- 
help enterprise is now one of community action through 
“Do-It-Yourself” Committees. 

The State of New Mexico had for several decades 
depended on neighboring Old Mexico to supply its 
agricultural labor needs. The supply of “wetbacks’”— 
so called because of the unorthodox manner of their 
crossing the Rio Grande—was abundant and cheap. 
There were few if any restrictions on hours, housing, 
or wages. As workers departed under the auspices 
of hunger, fatigue, or invasion by immigration au- 
thorities, there were others to take their places. But 
New Mexico’s agricultural growth was plagued by an 
unstable labor supply—both domestic and inmigrant. 


Labor Supply Problem Eased 


With the amendment of the Agricultural Act of 
1949—legislation known as Public Law 78—which 
permitted legal entry of Mexicans for temporary farm- 
work, the problem of uncertain labor supply was eased, 
only to be replaced by a complex system of new 
regulations relating to job preference for domestic 
workers, employment guarantees, providing adequate 
housing and transportation, and paying prevailing 
wages. 

The wetback supply was eventually dried up. Mex- 
ican workers could be brought in only under con- 
tracts which specified minimum wage rates, provided 
transportation to and from the border, and guaran- 
teed work for most of the contract, adequate hous- 
ing, and occupational insurance. 
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But old habits, though hard to live with, are even 
harder to break. Employers were willing to contract 
workers legally but chafed under requirements result- 
ing from the Migrant Labor Agreement with Mexico 
which implements. Public Law .78. 

In sympathy with the difficulties in adjusting to this 
new way of life, members of the Special Farm Labor 
Committee (with representation from each State and 
from different segments of the agricultural industry 
as well as other advisory groups, interested themselves 
in implementing, evaluating, and helping to improve 
the program. From the Special Farm Labor Com- 
mittee, often called the “(Committee of 48,” subcom- 
mittees were formed known as the Subcommittee on 
Mexican Labor and the Subcommittee on Domestic 
Labor. 


Discussions Sometimes Led to Delays 


Because of the novelty of bringing in workers under 
regulation, and because of the varied and sometimes 
conflicting interests of the States, a discussion of prob- 
lems too often led to delays, changes, and even con- 
tradiction in recommendations by the advisory groups. 
This made both administration and compliance in- 
creasingly difficult. The regional staff of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, largely responsible for op- 
eration of the program, as well as the State agency, 
encountered new problems almost daily. 

In some cases, it was difficult for growers to adjust 
to the common welfare objectives of the United States 
and the Mexican Governments, to comply with the 
new regulations, to cooperate in wage surveys, or to 
recognize the prerogatives of domestic workers. 

Officials of the New Mexico agency and of the 
Regional Bureau of Employment Security office were 
invited to attend protest meetings. 
ico Farm Bureau voiced perennial resolutions in favor 


of transferring the foreign labor program out of thef 


Department of Labor. But, the Department of Labor 
was also pioneering in a new way of life to reconcile 
the rights of individual enterprise with the require 
ments of international law, and to budget manpowe! 
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nc ds to provide full employment for domestic laborers 
wl ile supplementing a short agricultural labor force 
wiih a regulated flow of foreign workers. 

Jespite the inclement atmosphere, regional and 
State agency officials ventured into the highways and 
byways and meeting places to enlist cooperation with 
the inevitable. They spoke of the principles of re- 
sponsibility and reciprocity—that to gain the benefits 
of Public Law 78, employers must guarantee the con- 
ditions of that policy and program—or, conversely 
that insincerity of contract could promise only inse- 
curity of bracero supply. They pictured how one 
noncomplying employer of Mexican nationals might 
jeopardize the participating eligibility of an entire 
growers’ organization, and how one employer in full 
observance might be “guilty by association” if the par- 
ent group were found out of compliance. 

herefore, in the early phases, they urged self-sur- 
veillance as the best defense against the alternative of 
an “enforcement offensive.” Noncompliance, it was 
explained, is expensive—in losses, penalties, and wage 
adjustments—whereas, self-policing would minimize 
costs and unavoidable rigidities of Federal enforce- 
ment. 





Cotte» picked by braceros being weighed in field. 
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On this cue, responsible citizens, faced with the real- 
ity that laws must be enforced, sought a more pleasant 
road to conformity. Members of the advisory com- 
mittees continued negotiations with the Secretary of 
Labor and his staff to resolve the major issue of estab- 
lishing wage rates for Mexican nationals which would 
not adversely affect the earnings or the job opportu- 
nities of native agricultural workers. 

Increased cooperation came about with the adop- 
tion of the “90-10” wage policy.t This required that 
piece rates paid by employers must result in earnings 
of not less than 50 cents per hour for 90 percent of 
the workers. 

Some leading growers in New Mexico saw in this 
policy not only a solution to their hiring problems, but 
also a solution to their compliance difficulties with the 
Federal Government. Meeting with Department of 
Labor officials in Washington, they accepted the 90— 
10 policy and requested that they be allowed to “‘po- 
lice” it themselves. They returned to New Mexico 
with an idea. At a mass meeting of association rep- 


‘For a description of the policy, see “Agricultural Wage 
Policy Developments During 1958” published in the Febru- 
ary 1959 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 
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Weigher enters each worker's ‘‘pick’’ in field book for transfer later to payroll records. 
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resentatives and individual employers, they proposed 
and initiated the first “Do-It-Yourself? Committee 
with members from each of the 14 farm labor asso- 


ciations inthe area. A State chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary were elected. First order of business 
was the recommendation that each member form a 
local “Do-It-Yourself”? Committee in his respective 
association area. 

Membership in each local committee was limited to 
three users of Mexican nationals, with the State com- 
mittee member serving as chairman. Rules and by- 
laws were adopted to: (1) Make employer associations 
responsible for obtaining and reviewing weekly pay- 
roll records from the members to ensure compliance 
with the 90-10 policy, (2) require that the association 
take immediate action to correct inequities or abuses, 
(3) provide for action by the State committee upon 
problems which local committees could not resolve, 

4) effect concerted action by the State committee and 
the Department of Labor in taking remedial action, 
(5) provide for periodic reviews of centrally main- 
tained association records by representatives of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Consistent with the experience of many an indi- 
vidual, first do-it-yourself attempts of these commit- 
tees were “‘a little rough around the edges’—but ade- 
quate and instructive! 

One association met resistance on the part of its 
members to the submittal of payroll records. After 
consultation with a Department of Labor compliance 
representative, they referred the problem to the area 
committee. Unable to “do it themselves,” this com- 
mittee presented the case to the State committee. 

After another man-to-man talk with the Department 
of Labor representative, the State “vigilantes” re- 
quested 1 week in which to repair the deficiency, mean- 
while recommending the immediate withholding of 
recruitment or extension of contract services for the 
association involved. The State committee then 
promptly notified its local member and the association 
that unless complete records were provided within the 
week, they would join the Department of Labor in 
finding the offending employers ineligible, and in ask- 
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Mexican workers wait at the El Paso Re- 
ception Center to receive their contracts 
to work in the United States. 


ing that the association be disqualified for use of Mex- 
ican nationals. Before dusk of the weekend, the asso- 
ciation notified the Department of Labor representa- 
tive that all records were complete and available for 
inspection. 

But—there is consanguinity in the complexity of 
compliance! A review of these records revealed that 
one association under jurisdiction of the local commit- 
tee was not meeting the “90-10” policy requirement. 
This committee proceeded to “do it themselves.” Rec- 
ords disclosed that three major employers were soiling 
the escutcheon of the whole association. 

The recalcitrant growers were contacted and their 
operations inspected. They were firmly informed that 
recommendations would be made for withdrawal of 
their Mexican workers if they did not immediately 
comply. Two employers made adjustments with 
wholesome alacrity. The third stood firm—lost his 
braceros—but served as an inglorious example to place 
the association back in good standing, and to vindicate 
the philosophy of self-help. 

In another home demonstration of democratic 
craftsmanship, the State committee was presented with 
the specific problem, under Department policy, of ap- 
plying wage findings of a comparable nondominated 
area to five major areas where use of Mexican na- 
tionals was so predominant as to preclude a valid wage 
finding. The committee accepted the policy as rea- 
sonable, but asked for 10 days in which to enlist the 
understanding and cooperation of local committees 
and associations. Within the requested time, they 
had obtained the anticipated concurrence—permitting 
uncontested application of the wage policy. 

In like manner, New Mexico’s committees have done 
other things for the mutual benefit of themselves and 
the foreign labor program. While understandably 
dedicated to easing their obligations, they are equally 
determined to fulfill those they have assumed. With 
successful experience, “Do-It-Yourself” Committees 
should gain new confidence and new incentive to a 
sume other problems that can be more effectively 
solved through cooperative action. 
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The Virgin Islands 
Look to the Future 


By KENLY CHILES 
Labor Market Analyst 
Virgin Islands Employment Service 


N MAY 1957, the Virgin Islands Employment Serv- 
ice initiated a study of job opportunities in the 
Islands. ‘The primary purpose of the study was to 
develop information on current manpower require- 
ments and anticipated needs over the next 2- and 5- 
year periods. It was also designed to develop data on 
the ade quacy of the current labor supply, the effective- 
ness of existing vocational training programs, and the 
need for the expansion or realignment of such pro- 
grams to meet the occupational demands of the future. 


Scope and Coverage 


The survey was planned and conducted to cover 
wage and salary workers on an industry-wide basis. 
Sampling was not employed, as it was felt that the 
small size of the survey area was such that full cov- 
erage would be required in order to assure a reason- 
able chance to complete the study with significant 
results. Occupations in agriculture, forestry and fish- 
ing, domestic service, self-employed workers, and em- 
ployees of regular Government agencies were excluded. 

Part I of the survey form was a factual inquiry into 

|) specific occupational classifications or particular 
types of workers presently employed and the number 
and types of workers needed over the next 2- and 5- 
year periods to meet the needs of the area; (2) the 
types of entry and seasonal jobs; (3) the number of 
men and women currently employed under each job 
classification, together with the total anticipated in 
each classification during the next 2- and 5-year pe- 
nods: (4) the beginning wage rate or the wage usually 
paid for new hires; and (5) based on his recruitment 
experience, the employer’s evaluation of the current 
labor market in terms of a surplus, sufficiency, or short 
supp!y of workers by job designation. 

Part II of the survey form was an opinion ques- 
tionnaire designed to elicit from employers who had 
indicted a labor shortage the reasons for the current 
labor shortage and to obtain employers’ opinions on 
which vocational training courses now being offered 
were nost useful for training people for placement in 
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Tourism is of growing importance to the economy of the Virgin 


Islands. 
John. 


This beach scene is at Caneel Bay Plantation on St. 


their establishment and what other courses not now 
offered they would recommend for inclusion in the 
vocational training program. 

The period of reference selected for the survey was 
the week beginning May 5, 1957. It was considered 
that this period was most representative of normal 
employment in the area which has wide seasonal fluc- 
tuations in employment. More than a month in ad- 
vance of field operations, a publicity campaign was 
launched to acquaint the community with the project. 
All publicity media were used. The local press and 
radio facilities were most cooperative in giving space 
and time. The project was discussed at meetings of 
local community organizations and civic groups and 
personal contacts were made with officials of the larger 
employing establishments to acquaint them fully with 
the purpose and scope of the study. 

The survey covered 4,755 wage and salary workers 
2,748 on the islands of St. Thomas and St. John and 
2,007 on St. Croix—employed by 272 establishments. 
This was substantially full coverage of wage and salary 
employment at the time of the study. When it is con- 
sidered that this study was the first of its type ever 
made in the Virgin Islands and that employers gen- 
erally were not too familiar with the questionnaire 
method of inquiry, the response was remarkable. 

In retrospect, it would appear desirable, if future 
studies of this magnitude are undertaken, to conduct 
a pilot run before launching the full project. This 
would not only test the effectiveness of the design 
and format of the questionnaire from the standpoint 
of employer reaction but also produce suggestions and 
criticisms which might prove useful in the conduct of 
the study itself. Certain developments during the 
course of field operations of the Job Opportunity Sur- 
vey showed that greater progress might have been made 
had the questionnaire forms been given a test run in 
advance of full field operations. 


Results of the Survey 


The five major findings of the survey may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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hotel work; bottom (left), 
The number of unskilled or inexperienced 
workers in the labor force is generally sufficient to 
meet the foreseeable employme nt demands. Skilled 
or experienced workers in almost all job categories are 
in short supply. 

There appears a demand on the part of em- 
ployers for the expansion and further development 
of vocational training in the schools and the exten- 
sion of these educational features to include inter- 
ested adults. Those actively engaged in the supervi- 
sion and execution of the vocational training program 
should pursue this interest to assure that it results in 
definite and detailed policies, plans, and procedures 
for the achievement of this objective. 

No reservoir of skilled manpower exists upon 
Pres employers can rely to meet their anticipated 
expansion requirements. To offset this, efforts should 
be made to make the most effective use of the existing 
labor force by utilizing it at its highest skill level. 
With this in view, three things should be done: (a 
more individuals should be encouraged to train and 
qualify themselves for jobs in the shortage occupational 


Looking toward better utilization of their work force, the Virgin Islands are gradually expanding the industrial base of their economy. 
Pictures on this page show a diversity of employment opportunities. 
watchband assembly, and (right) manufacturing clinical thermometers. 


Top (left), making lace embroidery and (right) training for 


fields; (b) greater stimulation should be given the 
activities of industry advisory groups and civic or- 
ganizations presently concerned with the improve- 
ment and expansion of community training facilities; 
c) greater industry incentive should be given to the 
installation and de velopment of in-service training fa- 
cilities and the improvement and expansion of existing 
inplant training programs. 

4. One of the major problems of the Islands is the 
retention of manpower skills in the face of more lu- 
crative employment offered on the mainland. The 
solution of this problem lies in part in the development 
and expansion of industrial activities in the Islands 
to the end that this greater economic growth is re- 
flected in increased wage returns for the individual 
worker. A step in this direction would be to bridge 
the gap between the minimum wage rate levels now 
set for industries covered by the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended, 
and the remuneration offered by establishments un- 
restricted by these provisions. 
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Virgin Islands workers assembling 
link industrial belting. 


5. Although the cost of living in the Virgin Is- 
lands is among the highest found anywhere in the 
United States, its Territories, and other possessions, 
the average hourly wage rates for many occupational 
categories are among the lowest. 


Community Acceptance 


The completed Virgin Islands Job Opportunity 
Survey was presented to the community at a public 
meeting on April 22, 1958. This program was held 
in conjunction with the sixth annual convention of 
the Virgin Islands Vocational Association. It was 
attended by the Governor of the Virgin Islands, other 





public officials, and representatives of industry and 
labor. Considering that the program was held dur- 
ing the week of Carnival, a major holiday season in 
the Virgin Islands, the attendance was large. The 
welcoming address was delivered by the Governor who 
complimented the Virgin Islands Employment Service 
on the report and stated that it should prove a most 
useful instrument to both labor and industry in the 
economic development of the Virgin Islands. 

The Director of the Virgin Islands Employment 
Service summarized the major findings of the study 
and stressed its value in economic planning and in 
furthering industrial growth and development. The 
Regional Director, Region II, Bureau of Employment 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Employment by Industry and by Labor Market Area, for Reporting Units 


(For week begi 





nning May 5, 1957) 








Total, Virgin Islands | St. Thomas and | St. Croix 
; St. John | 
Industry : = = 
Employ- Number | Employ- | Number | Employ- | Number 
ment | of units ment of units ment | of units 
Votal, all industries....... 4: 735 272 2, 748 190 2, 007 82 
Contract construction........... 330 15 249 11 81 4 
Manufacturing........... vectra a5. Seon ee aes 1,565 32 312 23 1, 253 9 
Y00G "and iMOred PrOGUCtEs.. 66 6. ok ws ean eee 1, 344 i3 104 rs 1, 240 6 
l other manufacturing. ...........50.005- ; 221 19 208 16 | 13 a 
lransportation, communications, and other public 
ERRATA Pee chee to rg Perc yore ete Tac 5) 49 Lees atone vag Oreos 868 25 628 17 240 8 
Wholesale and vetall ade... ..... 20.5 ..0-s00s5 766 | 117 579 84 187 33 
Finarce, insurance, and real estate... ... 136 9 114 6 22 | 3 
Sery industries. ......-- SS ee ar arta 1, 090 74 866 | 49 | 224 . zo 
'iotels and roominghouses.. . . ag aes yaaa bs 824 27 692 21 132 6 
CME ah Fayed tn) cy -< acute sca ee 266 47 174 28 92 19 
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The workshop of a manufacturer of men’s and women’s apparel. 


Security, visualized the survey report as a tool of value 
to industry and labor in working for greater com- 
munity development and emphasized the role of the 
Employment Service in the community at large. He 
expressed the hope that unemployment insurance 
would be extended in the near future to cover all 
wage and salary workers instead of being limited to 
veterans and Federal employees only. 

Other speakers on the program included the Com- 
missioner of Education, the Supervisor of Vocational 
Training, the President of the Senate, and officials 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, and 
the St. Thomas Labor Union. All recognized the 
value of the report as a documentary source in eco- 
nomic planning and industrial development. 


The Survey and the Future 


Numerous requests for copies of the study were re- 
ceived from various sources. Some of the requests 
came from colleges and universities, public libraries, 
and such organizations as the United Nations, the 
Caribbean Commission, and the U.S. Army 
Intelligence. 

Many business establishments and firms in the 
United States requested copies of the report, and more 
than 30 companies have expressed an interest in lo- 
cating branch factories in the Islands. Several have 
sent representatives to the Islands to acquire on-the- 
spot information. Some of these plants have already 
been established. All indications are that there will 
be further growth of manufacturing and we have rea- 
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son to believe the Job Opportunity Survey has added 
impetus to this phase of industrial development. 

The study stressed the need for a broader program 
of vocational training, especially one geared more 
closely to the practical demands of industry. Signifi- 
cant strides have been made in this direction. For 
example, Caneel Bay Plantation on St. John, one of 
the largest resort hotels in the Islands, in cooperation 
with the Department of Education and the Virgin 
Islands Employment Service, has pioneered in a pro- 
gram of vocational training for hotel workers. Inter- 
ested persons were registered and given on-the-spot 
instructions by the hotel staff in specific phases of 
hotel work. Those qualifying in the course were of- 
fered employment at the hotel. A similar program 
was carried out by one of the new hotels recently 
opened in St. Croix. 

The Virgin Islands Employment Service has added 
to its staff a full-time counselor and test technician 
for work in career guidance and preemployment test- 
ing. This offers a direct contribution to the develop- 
ment of area manpower utilization and training. 

The Vocational Training Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education has inaugurated a night course 0! 
training in the crafts and trades. Presently in the 
planning stage are programs for courses in pré actical 
nursing, hotel operation and management, industrial 
education, extension training, and instruction in sales 
and service work, agricultural operations, and _ the 
building trades. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Set the Sail Aright ... 


The High School Program Smooths the Way 


By MRS. KATHRYN T. ELROD 


Employment Interviewer, Griffin Local Office 
Georgia Employment Security Agency 


“One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow 

’Tis the set of the saiis 

And not the gales 

W hich tells us the way to go.” 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


i teow transition from high school to the world of 


work might be likened to setting sail on a voyage. 
In preparing for any voyage, the first step is to make 
plans that will lessen the perils of being diverted from 
the ultimate goal. The testing and counseling serv- 
ice which the Employment Security Agency makes 
available to high school students attempts to help them 
evaluate their assets and interests and choose a voca- 
tion which will bring them eventually to their desired 
destination. 

Under our democratic form of government, each 
person has the privilege of deciding on his life work. 
Freedom of choice carries with it the responsibility 
of having some knowledge of the occupations from 
which one may choose and the aptitude he has for his 
chosen field. 

Counselors of high school students are attempting to 
make available some facts about job prospects and 
the aptitudes needed for such work, keeping in mind 


A counselor discusses the world of 
work with a high school senior. 


June 1959 


at all times that the counselee has the right and re- 
sponsibility for the final decision. This choice will be 
influenced by many outside factors, such as home in- 
fluence, economic needs, job opportunities, and past 
preparation, to name only a few. 

Our medium-size local office has 10 full-time staff 
members. It is located almost in the center of 
Georgia, less than 40 miles from the State’s largest 
city. Our proximity to a large urban area and our 
location in a growing industrial town increase our 
chance of placing those who wish to enter the labor 
market. 

The high school counseling and placement program 
in our office started about 9 years ago at the request 
of a school official. Since that time, the school has 
come to include us in its annual planning and we do 
not have to do a “‘selling job” each year. 

One of the first steps is to make an appointment to 
speak to the senior class. We have all of the seniors 
usually more than 200—complete the High School 
Survey Form—SPF 4. We screen out those who are 
going to college, have jobs promised, or indicate they 
do not need our assistance. We then send the remain- 
ing list to the school. 

We arrange a meeting with these students in the 
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school cafeteria where we help them complete the 
application card and the Interest Check List. In ad- 
dition to the usual information, we ask the students to 
give their school and church activities, the occupations 
of their parents, and the number of younger children 
in the family. Under the “Comments” section, we 
tell them to ask about any particular job in which they 
are interested and also list the localities in which they 
would like to work. We have no difficulty in getting 
this extra information and we have found it most val- 
uable in preparing for the actual placement process. 

Since our local high school here in Griffin does not 
employ a full-time guidance director, arrangements 
about the time and place for the tests are made by 
anyone the principal designates. The students are 
scheduled according to the space in the school avail- 
able for giving the tests. We have given them in a 
number of places, some much more satisfactory than 
others. One year we tested in the dressing room of 
the gymnasium, another in the cafeteria, once in the 
shop, occasionally in a study hall, and in one of the 
other high schools in our local office area, we tested in 
the military building. 

On the day we start the tests, we “move in” early, 
have our equipment set up, and are ready to start 
when the students arrive. In our greeting, we stress 
the fact that they are there from choice and, for that 
reason, if for no other, we know they will be attentive 
and orderly. The GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 
is an interesting as well as informative means of meas- 
uring some of their potentialities and the reaction of 
high school boys and girls has been gratifying. 

When we have gathered as much information as pos- 
sible on the occupations for which the various students 
have shown aptitude or about which they have in- 
quired, we telephone the school official asking him to 
schedule the initial counseling interviews. We keep 
these interviews informal and confidential. We want 
each student to tell us his hopes and even his dreams. 
Each student’s problem is important to him. Recently 
a boy told us that he was quitting school before gradu- 
ation to get a job because his parents insisted that he 
work in the family store and he did not like it. An- 
other job was the answer to his problem and he was 
persuaded to remain in school until graduation. 

The students are assured that this interview, prior 
to the end of school, is only a beginning and that we 
plan to talk with them as soon after school is out as 
they become available. Even before school is out, we 
send some of them to talk with employers. 

Our local hospital has a training program for lab- 
oratory workers so, during our first interview, we pre- 
sent this plan to those students who have aptitude and 
interest in such work. We also have other employers 
who tell us of their anticipated needs very early in 
the vear and ask us to discuss applicants with them 
before the job is actually open. In such cases, we 
make referrals before school closes. 

Seniors take their final examinations early and have 
some free time during the last week of school. Many 
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of them find it convenient during that week to cor 
into our office, which is near the school. We ma 
notes about the date of availability and any chang 
they may have in their plans. Some students becon 
engaged or are married in the senior year, which caus 
them to modify their plans. Each year, approximate 
10 percent of the students either plan to be marri: 
during the summer following graduation or are alread 
married by the time school is out. 

Prereferral interviews have proved valuable and 
are well accepted by the applicants. In many in- 
stances, they have had no advice at home or at school 
about preparing for an interview. If they have heard 
a discussion on the subject, they have taken it lightly 
and have not realized it was intended for them. 

A month after school closes, we follow up on all of 
the graduates who asked our guidance and who have 
not yet been in to see us, to find out if they have been 
able to get jobs on their own or have made other plans. 
The information we receive is placed with the regis- 
trations in the school file. 

This discussion has dealt primarily with our local 
high school, for it is here in our home city that we 
have been able to accomplish the most. However, we 
take our program to the other senior high schools in 
our area upon request. Our success in these schools 
has varied according to the cooperation of the em- 
ployers in the town or area. 

In our office, an employment interviewer does the 
major part of the testing and counseling. This inter- 
viewer has seen the counselee at least four times before 
a referral is made. By this time, the two are fairly 
well acquainted and have built up a mutual feeling of 
confidence, which is valuable in the selection and re- 
ferral process. 

Today, the field of vocational choice for able young- 
sters is vastly wider than ever before. With the sweep- 
ing developments resulting from automation and other 
technical advances, the testing and counseling pro- 
gram has grown more important. Our State adminis- 
trative office supplies the best information and tools 
available. The responsibility is ours, at the local level, 
to help each young person recognize his abilities and 
to stimulate him to use these potentialities in making 
a better life for himself and for his fellow men. 
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THE Vircin ISLANDS LooK TO THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 26) 


In general, there appears to be an increased civic 
consciousness of the need for the attraction, develop: 
ment, and retention of skilled workers. Labor unions 
have recently demonstrated remarkable progress in the 
techniques of organization and negotiation and there 
appears a sounder rapport between labor and man- 
agement. In several instances, industry has granted 
wage increases and there stirs on the horizon a com- 
munity recognition that to attract and retain skilled 
manpower, wages must keep pace with living costs. 
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e President Nixon presents the 


‘President's Trophy 
to Dr. Anne Carisen 


"T*HOUGH she was born without her hands or 
* feet, Anne H. ¢ 
is spent her life in dedicated service to her fel- 

low sufferers from impairment. In recognition 

of her outstanding work, she was chosen as the 
Handicapped American of the Year” and re- 
eived the 1958 “President's Trophy” which 1s 
warded each year by the President's Committee 

»n Employment of the Physically Handicapped in 

name of the President of the United States. 
President Nixon presented the award—the 
ighth of its kind—on May 7, at the Annual Meet- 
of the President's Committee in Washington, 

1D.¢ 
Dr. Carlsen, who is Superintendent of the Crip- 
pled Children’s School, Jamestown, N. Dak., has 


levoted her entire life to the rehabilitation and 


education of severely handicapped children and 


has developed an international reputation for her 
ccomplishments. While her school is frequently 
ompared to the famous Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., she hastens to protest that the Crippled 
Children’s School “‘is in every sense of the word, 

1 hool.”’ 

Dr. Carlsen’s life story is an inspiration for any- 
ne who has ever suffered a physical disability or 
vho has come in contact with physically impaired 
people in daily life. For years she was a teacher 
nd a guiding spirit of physically handicapped 
children in North Dakota. Her own struggle, 
which she has so ably won, has prompted many 
idmirers to say that she is the “completely ad- 
usted handicapped woman.” 

She was born in Grantsburg, Wis. She had 
nly stubs of arms that ended above the elbow. 
One leg ended above the knee and the other was 
malformed, terminating in a clubfoot. When she 


arlsen of Jamestown, N. Dak., 


andicapped Woman 


Wins 


President's Trophy 


was only 4 years old, her mother died. Her father 
and a 13-year-old sister gave every encouragement 
to the little girl and soon she was playing games 
with the rest of the children and even managed 
tO participate in an amended version of baseball 
with the assistance of a coaster wagon. Hers was 
a long uphill struggle, including a long siege in 
a hospital for leg operations. This done, she was 
fitted with artificial legs and soon learned to use 
crutches. She has amazing dexterity with the 
stumps of her arms and manages to write a beauti- 
ful hand. Her most recent accomplishment was 
to qualify as a driver of a motor car. 

Since taking over the reins at the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s School in Jamestown in 1950, Dr. Carlsen 
has developed an international reputation for her 
genius in rehabilitating severely handicapped 
boys and girls. Numbers of severely impaired 
students leave the school each year, thoroughly 
trained for social independence. Many go on to 
college and win advanced degrees. One of Dr. 
Carlsen’s prize pupils, a victim of cerebral palsy, 
is now a research physicist with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Carlsen’s reputation has attracted 
physically handicapped students from as far away 
as Puerto Rico, Canada, and Alaska. At the pres- 
ent time, children from 15 States and Canada are 
enrolled in the Jamestown School. 

Those who know Dr. Carlsen say she is a con- 
stant inspiration to her students. Much of her 
social time she spends with graduates of her 
school. To indicate her lifelong preoccupation 
with the problems of children, she received her 
doctorate for a thesis on the subject, “A Com- 
parative Study of the Response of Crippled and 
Non-Crippled Adolescents on Some Personality 
and Interests Tests.” 
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